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THE 


Ett teireNnoi kk: METHOD. 
FOR THE NEW EDUCATIONAL CODE (1882). 


Tue Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 
of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :-— 

Ist. Teachers to whom the matter of nofation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every educational advantage 
afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own ; 
it is as easily or more casily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
studying ‘une, together with similar pictorial help as regards ¢ime; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination. 

2nd. On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the loss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by 
new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thoroughly taught during the time 
usually allowed for musical tuition in’ schools. Further, ever Teacher knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is 
learnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation 
from the very commencement of his reading lessons. 





€& Works recommended, for prices of which see list :— 
Letter-note School Music,—The Junior Course,—Penny Educators,—(In preparation) The Code Singer. 


FOR ADULT EVENING CLASSES, 
HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the piatioforte and ‘other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil must learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an impossibility, 
the use of an easy staff-notation method becomes a necessity for the study of sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-cultivation. 


Works recommended, for prices of which see list :— 
The Graduated Course and Pupil’s Handbook,—The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide, 


—The Choral l’rimer,—‘lhe Elementary Singing Master and Singing School,—The Letter-note V ovalist, 
—Those Numbers of Choral Harmony which are printed in Letter-note. 





London: F, Pitman, 20 & 21, Paternoster Row. 
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Death of Dr. Gullah. 


NAME familiar to al] musicians has just 
been added to the roll of history: Dr- 
Ws TInllah, the oldest apostle of  sight- 
singing in this country, died last month after a 
lengthened illness. Although we hold that the 
method which he advocated was, for the purposes 


of popular musical education, wrong in principle, | 


we are most glad to bear testimony to the skill, 
tact, and industry with which he laboured in the 
cause to which his life (to use his own words) 
was devoted. ‘Ihere can be no doubt that he gave 
an immense impetis to popular musical teaching, 
demonstrating its possibility, exciting a desire 
for it, and altogether putting it in a different 
position from that in which he found it. Before 
his time, although the movable po was in the 
ascendant in England, there was almost an entire 
lack of method in the mode of teaching it. Wil- 
helm’s neat and scientitic processes were a new 
thing in music, and, filtered and adapted to 
English .use by Dr. Hullah, proved an enormous 
advance upon the old style of teaching. For a 
time, therefore, science although wrongly applied 
prevailed over “rule of thumb,” and the result 
was a complete eclipse of the movable po—an 
eclipse temporary only, for the example set by 
Dr. Ifullah was quickly followed and surpassed 
by advocates of the better principle, and the latter 
is now more firmly established than ever. 

Great, however, was the success of Dr. Hullah’s 
method while it-lasted, and almost every town and 
hamlet in the kingdom used it for atime. Had 
ifs promoter only discerned more clearly the 
exigencies of the case and adapted his mode of 
working accordingly, his talent, tact, and energy 
would have enabled him to hold the position he 
had gained against all comers. Or, having adopted 
the fixed po, if he could only have seen his way to 
issue by the million cheap sheets of music invari- 
_ably written in the key of C (the real pitch being 
indicated by other means), backed by Government 
authority and influence as he was, he would to a 
certainty have filled the field, leaving no room for 
a competitor. Probably Dr. Hullah would have 
considered such a mode of writing music wrong, 


and only encouraging laziness; nevertheless, if it 


| could bie heme attdiaptia at the proper time 
| | (and it is impossible now) the expedient would 
' have saved the fixed po. 


Be that as it may, we feel assured that every 
musician of every creed will agree that Dr. Hullah 
did a noble work in his day—a work the efficacy 


| and importance of which is not lessened because 





succeeding labourers may have achieved greater 
results. Jo quote our own words on this very 
point in ‘The Quaver of Dec. 1879, “ The fact is 
apt to be overlooked that the early workers are 
entitled to as much credit as those who labour 
later on, although all the praise may appear to 
belong to the latter, for the former prepared the 
soil and sowed seeds which germinated in later 
years, and the upturning of the tirst clod is just as 
necessary and as thankworthy as the gathering of 
the last sheaf.” 


Dr. HuLLAH was born at Worcester, on June 
27th, 13812, and obtained his musical education 
from Mr. Horsley and at the Royal Academy 
of Music. Ilis writings and compositions are 
numerous, commencing with an operetta entitled 
‘The Village Coquettes” (libretto by Charles 
Dickens, then unknown to fame), and including 
several collections of psalmody and sacred and 
secular part-music, many songs and other vocal 
compositions, treatises on harmony, counterpoint, 
etc., historical works, and popular papers on 
musica] subjects. 

But Dr. Hullah’s fame rests chiefly upon his 
work as a popular musical Educator, which to 
him was a labour of love and self-sacrifice. 
About 1835 or 1836 he was sent by the Education 
Department to inspect the working of M. Wil- 
helm’s fixed vo sight-singing classes in Paris. 
The result of his visit was, that he was further 
authorized to adapt Wilhelm’s method to English 
use, the text-books and appliances connected 
therewith being issued under the immediate 
auspices of the Education Department, Classes 
taught by Dr. Hullah and his assistants were 
established in the metropolis and elsewhere; and 
he was, it is believed, the first to organize classes 
for the purpose of teaching teachers, for which 
purpose large meetings were held at Exeter Hall. 
For some years he had a rival in the late Dr. 
Mainzer, who, about the same time, had begun a 
similar movement in England, founded in like 
manner on the fixed vo principle. During the 
height of Dr. Hullah’s popularity, St. Martin's 
Hall (Long Acre, London), was built for him; 
and there, for a number of years until the hall 
was destroyed by fire, sight-singing and choral 
classes were conducted, also classes for the study 
of voice cultivation, instrumental musio, harmony 
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and composition, ete. Dr. Hullak was probably 
the first to teach harmony to a number of stu- 
dents simultaneously, and very successful he was, 
playing the musical examples and the students’ 
exercises on a little desk-like pianoforte used for 
class’ purposes. As a teacher, Dr. Hullah had 
great power over his pupils, infecting them with 
his own enthusiasm, and nerving them to attempt 
and conquer every difficulty; his own personal 
endowments and his qualilications as a ‘Teacher 
were the secret of his success, rather than (we 
might say, in spite of) the method of sol-fa which 
he advocated. 

In 1872 Dr. Ilullah obtained the Government 
appointment of Inapector of Training Schools for 
the United Kingdom, which honourable post he 
held until 1883, when failing health compelled 
him to resign it. He died February 2\st, 1884. 





Etalianized Air for Singers. 


GFF ERE is something really new, but whether 
4 it will prove as really useful to the singer 
Gy is a point which time (and tune of course) 
must decide. The inventor, Dr. Carter Moffat, 
has recently given public illustration of his modus 
operand:, at Glasgow and elsewhere, apparently 
with great success. An article in The Musical 
Star of last month contains the following descrip- 
tion of the invention :— 

“ After nine years’ constant study, he has suc- 
ceeded in placing before the public an instrument 
known as the Ammoniaphone, which contains an 
absorbent material saturated with peroxide of 
hydrogen combined with condensed ammonia, and 
other ingredients, through which a current of air 
is drawn into the lungs. It is no stretch of 
imagination to say that this is in reality a 
highly concentrated artificial Italianised air, in 
an extremely portable condition. Dr. Carter 
Moffat’s voice was originally very weak, harsh, 
and destitute of intonation, By the use of the 
ammeniaphone, it has now become a pure tenor 
of extraordinary range. He noticed that after 
experimenting on himself for only fourteen days, 
an expansion of the chest took place to the extent 
of over half-an-inch, with a feeling of increased 
lung-space and power of voice which has since 
been maintained. . Dr. Moffat invited 
those of his audience who felt inclined to come 
up to the platform and test his discovery. In 
response to this request about sixty gentlemen 
seated themselves on the platform, and sang, first 


without the aid of the ammoniaphone, and again | 


after having inhaled the ‘Italian artificial air. 
After the experiment, most of them declared tha, 
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they had been enabled to produce their notes with 
greater fulness of tone, and to extend their upper 
register.” 

On the other hand, we hear that Dr, Lennox 
Browne, in a lecture delivered in London last 
month, pooh-poohed the whole scheme. Doetors 


differ, however; and possibly the new invention ° 


may be a good thing even though condemned by 
so well-known an expert as Dr. Lennox Browne. 
But such mechanical devices for the improvement 
of the voice are always appearing, and almost as 
continually coming to nothing: we shall, there- 
fore, await the result of further and more ex- 
tended experience before venturing to express an 
opinion respecting the one in question, and 
recommend readers to hold their breath likewise 
until they can have it Italianized by the ingenious 
inventor himself. 





ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
published in ‘‘Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
14 Make a joyful noise 
15 Sing unto God 
20 Blessed is he that con-idereth the poor 
24 Now to him who can uphold us 
31 The ear h is the Lod's 
71 Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth 
—— be the Lord 
75 2 Great and marvel ous 
130 God be merciful unto us and bless us 
138 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 
Come unto me a!l ye that labour 
Walk about Zon - - - 
He shall come down like rain - 


‘Faas ‘Vv aA 


+ American, 
Bra lbury. 


39 Portogallo. 


Bays are those servants - I. 5 S. Bird. 

43 0 Enter not into judgment - - Do. 

Go Butmthelastdays - - - Mason. 

64 Fron isthe Lord - + + «+ American, 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - Ds. 


69 Awake, awake, put on thy strength - Aurgiss. 

77 Grant, we beseech thee, merc ful Lord  Cadleott. 

84 ft will arise and go to my father : Ce.il, 

Blessed are the people - - - American. 

86 1 was giad when they said untome - Cadleott. 

129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Naumann, 


136 {t Lord, we praise thee - - - Mozart, 

The Lord’s prayer - - . Denman. 
P O praise the Lord - - - +  Weddon, 
4° 1 I will love thee, O Lo . Hummel, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Pate: nost :r Rowe 
Edinburyh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 


“T°HE QUAVER 1s published on the Ist of every 

month. Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages of music printed e.ther in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation, Post free for twelve months,—one 
copy 1s. 6d., two copies 2s, 6d. 





OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” Ail 
the choruses usually performed, the vocal seare 
ly, price one penny, in ‘*Cnoral Harmony, No. 59 
London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hun‘er, & Co, 
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The Poetic in Music. 


_ F there were nothing more in music 
than a principle of vague sensation, 
founded only upon a relation of 
propriety between sounds, and 
having for its sole result to affect 
the ear more or less agreeably, this 

art would be little worthy of the public atten- 
tion; for, its object being merely to gratify 
one. of the senses, it would not deserve any 
more. consideration than the culinary art. 
There would, in fact, be but little difference 
between the merit of a musician and that of a 
cook... But. itis not so. It is not the eap 
alone which is affected by music. If mysie 
unites certain qualities, it produces emotion ; 
in an indeterminate manner, indeed, but more 
powerfully than painting, sculpture, or any 
other art. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that 
there was a time when it was believed that 
the only object of music was to satisfy the 
ear.. That was the period of the revival of 
the arts. All that remains to us of the music 
of. this period, from the middle of the, four- 
teenth to the end of the sixteenth century, 
was eyidently composed for the ear. alone. 
What. doIsay? It was not even for the ear 
that the musicians then wrote, but for the 
eye, All their genius exhausted itself in the 
arrangement of sounds in strange forms, 
which were perceptible only on paper. The 
madrigals, motets, masses, and, in fact, all the 
music of these early times of the art, found 
admirers, nevertheless, because nothing better 
was known. The rules of an art are never to, 
be inferred from its first attempts. 

At a subsequent period, music became more 
agreeable, and more suited to please the 
senses,. All kinds of it felt the influence of 
this tendency towards the graceful. It was 


} 


| did nothing more, it performed only one of 


| its functions. 


In the second half of the eighteenth. cen- 


| tury, ideas turned towards truth in clocution, 








manifested in instrumentai as well as in vocal | 


music, and especially in the opera. Airs, and 
airs only, occupied an entire drama of several 
hours. Itis of this pretended dramatic musi¢ 
that it was said, that it was a concert of which 
the drama was the pretext. The art was im- 
proved by it, but did not reach its true object. 
Though this music pleased the ear, yet, as it 





It was then required that music should be a 
language, and singing ws neglected for 
recitative. This was good, as far as it went; 
but, in seeking to use this language with 
correctness, they regarded only one of the 
the powers of music; they neglected the 
others, and, instead of operas, had what they 
called lyric tragedics. In this revolution, the 
art had evidently changed its object; it eould 
no longer be said to be the art of pleasing 
the ear; it was settled that it should be that 
of pleasing the mind; for the fundamental 
principle of the new system, and the con- 
stant answer to every objection, was—/rw:A, 
Now, it is evident that truth does not address 
itself to the ear. The mind alone enjoys it, 


Happily, Gluck, who brought this system,into 


vogue, was rather a man of genius than a 
philosopher; and, in seeking for tkis truth, 
which is a pleasure of the mind, he found 
expression, which is a pleasure of the heart, 
The art thus advanced nearer to its object. 

When peopie had once determined that 
truth was the principle of music, as of al| 
the other arts, they wished always to be true. 
Music is capable of imitating certain effects, 
such as the motion of the waves, a tempest, 
the singing of birds, ete. It was fron thence 
concluded that it was essentially imitative; 
but it was not observed that this faculty of 
imitation is merely a specimen of one of its 
functions; and it was not remarked that it 
was more satisfactory when it expresses 
passion, grief, joy, or, in a werd, any of our 
various emotions. ‘Thousands of examples 
might have demonstrated that it was an art 
of expression; but, instead of this, everyone 
made it what he wished it to be. 

Expression, in its most extended sense, is 
the presenting of the simple or complex ideas 
of the mind, or the affections of the heart, in 
a sensible form. Music is hardly susceptible 
of anything more than the communication of 
the latter; but it is not absolutely limited to 
them, as we shall see hereafter. 

When it is said that music expresses the 
affections of the heart, it is not pretended 
that it is capable of rendering an account of 
what such and such an individual experiences: 








it does. more: it excites emotions in the 
hearer, creates at will sensations of sadness 
or of joy, and exercises over, him a sort of 
magnetic power, by means of which it places 
him in relation with external sensible objects. 
Music, therefore, is not merely an art of 
expression; it is also the art of producing 
emotions. It expresses only so far as it 
touches, and this distinguishes it from lan- 
guage, which is capable of expression only to 
the. mind. This distinction shows the error 
of those who have thought it « mode of speech 
analogous to other languages. 

Music excites emotion independently of all 
foreign aid. Words and gestures add nothing 
to its power; they only enlighten the mind, 
in regard to the object of its expression. 1] 
know that the force which musical expression 
regeives from a neat and well-articulated 
pronunciation of the words will be argued 
against me as an Objection; but we must 
make,a distinction. If the question be of a 
word, or of an exclamation which paints a 
vivid sentiment or a profound sensation, the 
tone which the singer infuses into it by his 
pronunciation becomes a very active means of 
expression, which suffices to move the hearer, 
and which therefore weakens the effect of the 
music; for we are not so organised as to 
receiye several sensations at once through the 
same sense; one effect cannot be produced 
in us, but at the expense of another. This 
power of words in music is especially obsery- 
able in the recitative; in which there is an 
alternate predominence of the words and the 
music. The latter almost always prevails in 
the repeats. 

If the poetry, which serves as a foundation 
for the music, has not for its object one of 
those strong and deep feelings, pourtrayed 
by a few words,—if it requires a long des- 
cription,—then the music is restored to its 
supremacy; then, as | have said, the words 
are of no use but to convey the ideas. As 
soon as the mind conceives them, the words 
become useless, so far as the expression is 
concerned, and serve only to facilitate the 
articulation ot the voice. The music pre- 
dominates, and that succession of syllables 
which strikes the air without affecting the 
hearer, is no longer heard, This demon- 
strates that the reproach sometimes brought 
against composers, that they repeat the words 
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too often, is not well founded, when the pur- 
pose of the repetition is to give the music 
time to pass through all the degrees of 
passion, which is the important point. It 
must be remarked that, in speaking of the 
effect of music upon the hearer, in such cases, 
I take it for granted that his senses are suffi- 
ciently cultivated to comprehend the inten- 
tions of the composer, and to convey them to 
his mind, 

From all this, several inferences may be 
drawn, The first is, that what is commonly 
called the expression of the worcs is not the 
essential object of music. ‘lo explain: that 
which the lyric poet puts into the mouth of 
the personages of his drama is the exhibition 
of one or two things which they experience ; 
namely, either these personages are under the 
influence of a passion which is to be shared 
by the audience, or they are in danger, and 
the audience is to be interested in their fate, 
In both cases, it is necessary to produce 
emotion; and, of all the arts, musie is the 
most powerful for that purpose. The words 
lend it only a feeble aid; it is enough if they 
enable the audience to understand the situa- 
tions. If, on the contrary, the feeling be of 
a mixed kind, which, without being inert, is 
still not a strong emotion, the music corres- 
ponds with it, by the agreeableness of airs of 
no decided character, by the richness of the 
accompaniment, or by the novelty of the 
harmony, all which produce sensations rather 
than emotions. In this case, the action of 
the words is still more feeble. Finally, if it 
be required that music should be the inter- 
preter of witticisms, pleasantries, and jokes, 
it is manifest, at once, that it is completely 
unsuited for such a purpose. If the musician 
wishes to bring out any such thoughts of the 
poet, he must place himself in the back- 
ground for that purpose, and so immediately 
becomes feeble and constrained; if he per- 
sists in bringing himself forward, he is out of 
place. 

I foresee objections, for all this is not 
according to received notions. Let us at- 
tempt to meet and answer them, 

“ Gretry,” it will be said, “the idol of the 
French, during nearly sixty years, shone pre- 
cisely by this very faculty which you refuse 
to the art,—that of giving expression to the 
He frequently puts more talent into 
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his music than the poet does into his verse ; 
and it is by this very thing that he has ob- 
tained such a brilliant reputation,” We 
must distinguish. Gretry, though a feeble 
harmonist and an ordinary musician, had 
received from nature a talent for the inven- 
tion of happy melodies, much musical sensi- 
bility, and more mind than his books seem to 
indicate. Those of his works which have 
survived him, and which the connoisseurs will 
still admire, when the progress of the art 
and fashion shall have for ever banished his 
operas from the stage, are his melodies, the 
true inspirations of a creative instinct, and 
that sensibility which enabled him to discover 
the tone of every passion. As to the talent, 
which he piqued himself upon possessing, and 
which consisted in giving point to a word, in 
seeking comic inflections, in sacrificing the 
musical phrase or period to the rapidity of 
the dialogue,—this perhaps may be some- 
thing very good in a certain system, but it 
is not music. It formerly pleased the French 
audiences, who desired nothing but the vaude- 
ville in their comic operas, and whose senses 
were not trained to the understanding of 
anything else; but, even at the epoch when 
Gretry wrote, the other natiozs of Europe 
had begun to see in music an end more noble 
than to bind oneself to words, and to weaken 
the one to attain the level of the other. 
“You talk too much for a man who sings, 
and you sing too much for a man who talks,” 
said Julius Cesar to a certain professor of 
declamation who desired to make music serve 
as an aid to speech. ‘This criticism is appli- 
cable to all those musicians who have had the 
weakness to suffer themselves to be governed 
by men of letters, who were jealous of the 
glory of their couplets, aud who thought that 
their verses were the most important part of 
an opera. 

Not that we ought to banish talent from 


words designed for mfsie, nor even from the | 


work of the musician. The best Italian, 
German, and French operas furnish passages 
in which the musical intonation happily 
seconds the words. It is enough to recollect 


that it is not the essential object of the | 


music. Besides these passages, in which the 


music divides the effect with the words, are | 


always of short duration. The musician never 
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makes the poet shine, without turning atten- 
tion from his music. 

It will be objected against me also, that 
there are many comic pieces, in which the 
hurried articulation of the words produces 
a good effect; and it may even be objected 
that there are narratives which have not 
prevented men of genius from making good 
music. These objections deserve to be ex- 
amined, 

The Italian comie operas are filled with 
pieces which are called note and word, the 
of which is lively, stirring, and witty ; but we 
must not be deceived. In these pieces, the 
quality of the musical ideas is less important 
than the rhythm. The works of Fioravanti, 
are full of these things, which are perfect in 
effect, though the thoughts of the musician 
are commonplace. The reason is, that their 
rhythm is excellent. This rhythm is all that 
we remark in them, The more or less comic 
arrangement of the words afterwards draws 
the attention, and finally, we hardly think of 
the music, which becomes nothing more than 
a mere accessory. Observe, besides, that the 
accent and comic action of the performer are 
of much effect in these pieces. All this is 
good in its place; but, yet, again, the music 
only plays a seeondary part. 

As to narratives, they are of two kinds, 
In the first, the composer, in order to put no 
obstacle in the way of the articu ation of the 
words, avoids giving the melodious phrase to 
the voice, throws the interest into the orches- 
tra upon an appropriate theme, and gives to 
the voice only an almost monotonous utter- 
ance, which permits what the actor says to be 
distinctly heard. In this case, the effect is 
complex, in regard to those of the hearers, 
whose ear is cultivated, and their attention is 


| divided between the play and the music; the 


others hear only the words, and little or 
nothing of the music. 

The other manner of treating narration 
consists in taking nothing of a subject but 
its character, as gay or sad, tranquil or ani- 


' mated, and in making a piece of music in 


which the words have only a secondary place, 

whilst the attention is drawn to the work of 

the musician. Such is the admirable air, 

Pria che Spunti, in the Matr:‘monio Segrcte. 
(To be continued.) 





THH LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


I believe I was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the ovuntry, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands ; and now, after 20 years’ i 
ence, am able to say I am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best method of teaching to sing 
at sight. It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation. 

Erdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G, LOCKER, 

Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Society, Sutton Coldfield Philharmonic Society 
Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Union, etc. 

I have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. The text-books are systematio and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation. I have a large number of letters from Principals of 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method, 

The Park, Tottenham, London, Nov. 2nd, 1880. JOHN ADLEY. 


I cordially weloome any measures that may facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end. It combines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former. 

, Nov. 6th, 1880. CHARLES E. STEPHENS, Hon, Mem, R.A.M. 


With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method obligingly forwarded are 
olear, practical and useful. The method has too a “— value, as standing in an explanatory attitude 
— the Stave notation and Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 
principle. 

London, Nov. 10th, 1880. ‘Sin ie, eel neue y Boordef Ee a re 

om, Sec. an of Board of Examiners, sts, 
Examiner, College of Preceptors ; ete, 
{ am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
London, Nov. 17th, 1880. EDWIN M. LOTT, 
Visiting Examiner, International College of Music, London, 

I am ha to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 
Societies and in which I am introducing it. Ican give no better testimonial than the fact ef 
my having adopted it everywhere. 

Dollar, Dec. 15th, 1880. JAMES M’HARDY. 

I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, and I consider the method excellent. 

Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880. ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 

Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute, 

Your system, I feel quite sure, is an admirable one. 

Birmingham, January 8rd, 1881. C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus. Doo. Cantab., 
Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Societies. 

Your system seems to me to retain most of what is so good in the Tonic Sol-fa System: I mean 

the associating the same syllables with semitones, and the characteristic effect of each number of the 
e, Siz ROBERT STEWART, Mus, Doc., 

July 9th, 11. University Professor of Music at Dublin. 

The marvellous results obtained by the Tonic Sol-fa notation as regards sight-singing should, if 

ible, be secured to students of the established system, and this problem he believed had been solved 
Ey the Letter-note method. 

Yrom a Lecture delivered at Trinity College, London, by Humpurzry J. Stank, Esq., Mus. Bac. 





The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the following 
terms :— 

“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 

W. 8. Bampriner, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College. 

Epauunp T. Cuivp, Esq., Mus. Doc, Cantab., at of Ely Cathedral. 

Sir Grorce J. E:vey, Mus. Doc, Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor. 


Wuiszam Leuank, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London 


Y, . 
Rev. Sin F. A. G. Ovseey, Bart., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Music at Oxford University. 
Briniry Ricuarps, Esq., M.R.A.M., London. 
J. Gonpon Saunpsrs, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London, 
Grorce Sunn, Eeq., Mus. Bav. Cantab., Organist and } of Brixton Church, London, 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


The Hetter-note Singing SHethodl. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley 

In this course the soifa initials are gradually withdrawn, In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is, : wf 
p ,7ne Pupil’s Handbook, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above coutse, pablished tépa- 

rateiy. n two parts, 3d. each, ¢ : 

The Letter-note Singing Method, E'ementary Division. A course of elementary instruction ia 
singine, by David Colvil*. In this course the flotes are léttered throuchout, In cloth, ts.6d. ; in wrapper, fs. 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in thé above Course. In two patts, 3d. each. 

The Junior Course, a course of elemen'ary prac ice in sinzinz, by David Colviile. In ‘this cotirse the 
notes ave le tered throushour, Arranged for two treb es, wi. ad 4. bass. In penny numbers. are 

The Chorai Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lett: red throushout, Sixpence, in wravper or in penny numbers, : —e 7 

The Elementary Singinz Master. A course cf elementary training’ by David Colville. “ In’ this 
course the solfa initials ars graduaily withdrawn. In cloth, 1-.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. : 

The Blemdntary Singing School, ccutaining the songs, exercises, etc., in the’above cotirse. Ie 
two jarts, 3d. each. 


Perny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are éducational numbers of Choral Harepny, 





each ol w.icn illustrates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will th ive 
provide outline courses of instruction, The followin: are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple Time; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 aud 114, Exercises and Studies in Modus 
lation. Other numbers are in preparation. m=" 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. The notes are 
lettered throughout. In half; enny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in ail keys. Descriptive tract, one penny. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (adapted from Miss Glover’s original). A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
Paper only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table, 4d. per octave ; single column, 3d. per 


octave, Calico, with rotlers, two octaves, 4s, For the information of teachets a ror iadrare giving 


full information respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff 1 adder, and Movable po “Ladder, ¢ati be Obtained’ by 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D, Colville, 20, Paternoster Row. London. ; 

The Staff Ladder, Same as the Sol-fa Ladder, but with the additio. of the staft-fines,’ “Can bé set so 
as to show the Do on any line or space, for which purpose it should be mounted on rollers according ta directions 
capsid. pepe only, Is.6d.: calico, with rollers, 75.6d. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for 
Sol-fa Ladder, . 

The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the Staff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latier is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to be set to any line or space. 
Calico, with rollers, 103. ; paper only, 1s. For descriptive leafl*t apply as directed above for Sol-fa Larder. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movab.e index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, etc. 6d. 

Twelve: Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A icafiet for gratuitous distribution, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. , “ 

Pupil’s Certificates of Proficiency. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are arged to use the 
certi‘icaie in their classes as a test and stimulus. Blank certificates, post free tod. per dozen, Gan be obfailied 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examinations 
paper for the Elementary Certificate. 

The Quaver, with which is published Coral Harmony, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. ge ; 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, iti penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages, printed either in letter-note or in the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. . —_ 

Toe Letter-note Vocalist. Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, ete., 


printed in letter-note, . 
- Psalmody Selections. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
O. If2, one penny. J ? 

Easy Cantatas, 8.A.T.B., with solos, ete. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. 
The follow ng are printed in letter-note—Piigrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for the use of an 
audience, one penny for each cantata, 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral 
classitied as to their difficulty, Intermediate, Parts IV., V., XIIL, XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIII, XV 
XVII., XIX. ; Upper, Parts XL, XIL, XV., XVIII, XX. 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. _Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, 1s. - ; Wrapper, two parts, 4d. each, Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 

Locke’s “ Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one penny, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 


London: FP. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo, 
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